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THE GREEN BAG, 


The disgusting avidity with which the 
publishers of some of the daily papers are 
spreading before American women the 
particulars of the Queen’s trial, calls for 
the most potnted reprobation. In England 
curiosity on the subject may be said to 
arise from the connexion of the defendant 
with the government and nation, but here 
it can proceed only from a depraved and 
immoral appetite for the filthy details, and 
ought not to be gratified. 





THE CONVICT. 

From Ollier’s Literary Miscellany, a periodical 
work, which has lately made its appearance 
in London. 

Robert Wilson was a market gardener. 
Early in life he married a deserving young 
woman whom he loved with entire tender- 
ness, and by whom he had several children. 
No man on earth could be fonder of his lit- 
tle offspring than Wilson; and they, on the 
other hand, almost worshipped their father, 
taking delight i in nothing so much as in do- 
ing what he wished. Wilson was not very 
wise, nor was he at all learned; but his 
heart, which as I have said was all of ten- 
derness, told him with unerring instinct 
that his children would be governed more 
perfectly and with more wholesome effect 
under the dominion of love than under that 
of fear; and his was indeed a happy family, 
where affection, pleasure, obedience and 
faith, (faith in each other) went hand in 
hand. Wilson was well situated for pass- 
ing his life comfortably and rationally, his 
gar rden being just far enough out of London, 
to render inconvenient his mixing in the 
squalid profligacies of town (had he been 
so inclined); “and yet he was not so en- 
tirely in the country as to harden him into 
the robust callousness and ignorant vices 
of village life. He could just t hear enough | 
of the “stir of the great Babel,” to interest 
him in it, and to keep his faculties alive 
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and awake to the value of his own quief, 
and to the unaffected caresses of his dear 
wife and children, which always appeared 
more and more precious after he had been 
hearing, in his weekly visits to town, some 
instance of mercenary hypocrisy and false 
heartedness. 

I lodged two years in the house, and 
have often seen him on a summer’s evening 
sitting in an open part of his garden sur- 
rounded by his family, 1 in unconscious en- 
joyment of the still and rich sunset. I was 
his guest the last time I saw him, poor fel- 
low, in his placid happiness. We drank 
tea in the open air, and amused ourselves 
afterwards, I recollect, with reading the 
preceding day’s newspaper, which W Yilson 
used to hire for the evening. We sat out 
of doors later than usual owing to the de- 
liciousness of the night, which, instead of 
deepening into darkness, kept upa mellow 
golden radiance sweeter than the searching 
daylight; for before the colours of the sun 
had entirely faded in the west, the moon 
came up over the eastern horizon, and the 
effect was divine. My poor host, however, 
did not seem so happy as usual. He had 
been thoughtful the whole evening, and 
now became pensive; and nothing roused 
him even into momentary cheer, except the 
playfulness of his eldest daughter, a merry 
little girl of about four or five years of age. 
It was sad to see him, with his dejected 
face, striving to laugh ‘and romp with the 
child, who in a short time began to perceive 
the alteration in her father’s manner, and 
to reflect in her smooth face the uneasiness 
of his face. But their pastime was of short 
continuance. It was melancholy pretence. 
There was nothing hearty in it, except. the 
dance of the child’s forehead locks tossed 
to and fro in the clear moonshine. 

I soon found out the cause of this de- 
pression. He was beginning to be pinched 
under an ugly coalition—an i increasing fa- 
mily, decreasing business, and times taxed 
to the uttermost. The gentlefolks living 
about the great squares “did not spend so 
much money as formerly in decking their 
flowers and rare exotics, and this was an 
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important source of Wilson’s revenue. He 
bore up, however, with sad patience, for a 
long time; till hunger thinned and stretch- 
ed the round faces of his children, and his 
wife’s endearments, instead of coming with 
hope and encouragement, seemed like to- 
Kens of love growing more and more spiri- 
tual and devoted under despair; they were 
embraces hallowed and made sublime by fa- 
mine. All this was more than the poor man 
could bear. The failing voices of his un- 
conscious children were like madness bring- 
ing sounds in his ears; and one night, losing 
in the tumult of his thoughts all distinction 
between right and wrong, he rushed forth 
and committed a robbery. 

I shall never forget, as long as I live, the 
hour when he was apprehended by the ofli- 
cers of justice. 

A knock was heard at the outer gate, and 
on Mrs. Wilson’s going to open it, two men 
rushed by her into the house, and seized 
her pale and trembling husband; who, al- 
though he expected and dreaded such an 
event, was so —— by it as to lose for 
a few moments his consciousness of all 
about him. The first thing he saw on com- 
ing to himself, was his wife stretched at his 
feet in a fearful swoon; and, as he was 
hurried off; he turned his eye towards her 
with a heart-broken expression, calling out 
in a tone half raving and half imploring, 
“Jook there, look there !” 

It would be vain to attempt a description 
of the wretched hours passed by him and 


his wife in the interval which elapsed be- | 


tween this period and the time of his trial. 
The madness of his utter despair, perhaps, 
was less intolerable than the sickening agi- 
tation produced in her mind by the air-built 
hopes she dared to entertain in weary suc- 
cession, and which were only born to be 
soon stricken back into nothing. This is 
indeed a ghastly and withering conflict. 
The poor woman, after enduring it for three 
weeks, could not be easily recognised by her 
old acquaintances. ‘There were no traces 
left of the happy, bustling wife. She moved 
silently among her children; her face was 
emaciated and hectic; and her eyes were 
red with the constant swell of tears. It 
was a mighty change. 

The day of trial at length came on— 
Wilson was found guilty, and sentence of 
death was passed on him. The laws in 
their jusgce condemned him to be hanged 
—and the laws in their justice had enforced 
the taxation, the har 
had so mainly assisted to drive him into 


the crime. But the world is inexplicable. - 


His wife did not survive this news many 
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THE CONVICT. 


hours. She died in the night without a 
struggle. It was of no use to let the con- 
demned man know this. I knew he could 
never ask to see her again; for their meet- 
ings in the prison had already been tor- 
menting beyond endurance. | 

I visited him in his cell two days before 
the time appointed for his execution. He 
was silent for many minutcs after I entered, 
and Idid not attempt torouse him. At length 
with a voice quivering under an effort to be 
composed, he said—* Although, Mr. Saville, 
I do not request (I was going to say I did 
not wish, but God knows how false that 
would be) to behold my wife again in this 
bitter, bitter world; because such a dreary 
meeting would drive her mad, yet I think 
it would do me good if I could see my child, 
my eldest girl, my little Betsey. I know 
not why it is, but I have an idea that her 
soft prattle, ignorant as she is of my fate, 
would take something away from the dismal 


_ suffering I am to undergo on Wednesday. 


Therefore bring her, will you, this after- 
noon; and frame some postponing excuse 


for my poor wife. These, dear sir, are me- 
_lancholy troubles, but I know you are very 


ood.” 

In the afternoon, accordingly, [ took the 
child, who asked me several times on the 
road why her father did notcome. As we 
walked along the gloomy passages to his 
cell, she clung close to me, and did not say 
a word. It was very different, poor thing, 
to the open and gay garden about which 
she was used to run. 

The door of her father’s miserable dun- 
geon was soon opened, and the child rush- 
ed into his arms. “I do not like you to 
live in this dark place, father,” she cried ; 
“come home with me and Mr. Saville,and 
see mother who is in bed.” 

“1 cannot come just now, my child,” he 
answered; “you must stay a little with me, 
and throw your arms round my neck and 
lean your face on mine.” 

The child did as she was bidden, and 
the poor man, straining her to him, sobbed 
bitterly and convulsively. After a few 
minutes, he looked with yearning eyes in 
her face, saying, “ Come, my dear, sing your 
poor father that pretty song which you 
know you used to sing to him when he was 
tired on an evening. I am not well now. 
Look at me, my child, and sing.” 

How sad it was to hear the child’s voice 
warbling in that dolorous place! I could 
scarcely bear it; but it seemed to have a 
contrary effect on the father. His eyes 
were lighted up, and a smile appeared on 
his countenance. ‘The song was of love, 
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and woody retirement, and domestic re- 
pose, and the baffled frowns of fortune. 
While the child was singing, I left the cell 
to make some arrangements with the gaoler, 
who was walking close to the door. I had 
not, however, been thus engaged for five 
minutes, before I heard something fall 
heavily, accompanied by a violent scream, 
and rushing into the cell, [ saw the unhap- 
py convict lying on the floor, and his little 
girl clinging round his neck. The gaoler 
and I lifted him up, and alarmed at the 
hue of his face, called in the medical at- 
tendant of the prison, who soon told us the 
poor man was dead. 

The account given by the child was— 
that after she had done singing her father 
scarted, then looked sharply in her face, 
and with a strange and short laugh, fell 
from his chair. I suppose she had sung him 
into a temporary forgetfulness of his situa- 
tion; that she conjured into his mind with 
her innocent voice, a blessed dream of past 
days and enjoyments, and that the spell 
ceasing when her melody ceased, the truth 
of things had beat upon his heart with too 


stunning a contrast, and it had burst. 
M. L. C. 





FROM THE LITERARY JOURNAL. 


The narrator ceased, and received the 
thanks of his auditors: “ Truly,” said one 
of them, “I was surprised at the conclu- 
sion of your story, as after the most ap- 
proved method, when a heroine is deserted 
by her lover, she falls into a kind of pain- 
less consumption, which heightens, instead 
of diminishing her beauty. And just as 
the repentant swain appears, she dies in 
full dress, uttering a sentimental speech 
with appropriate interruptions.” “ Well,” 
returned the other, “it is your task to en- 
tertain us. We will see if your heroine 
is more refined.” “I will give you a story,” 
said the critic, “that shall not have the word 
Love in it.” “ A sensible story,” said the 
old bachelor. A young lady put up her 
lip in scorn, and the old gentleman began 
the loveless tale. 


THE AUBURN RINGLET. 


It was a calm summer afternoon, that, 
taking my fishing implements, and whist- 
ling tor my dog, who always made one of 
my pleasure parties, I strolled to the banks 
of the river. [ resided just where the High- 
lands commence, and it was one of my 
greatest pleasures to ramble over the piles 
of rocks that form the bold shore of the 


Hudson. One that reared its white head | 














~ 


above the water, and was parily shaded by 
a large ash tree, whose long branches kissed 
the waves, was my favourite seat. Having 
reached this spot, I laid down my rod, and 
forgot my errand in admiring the beauty of 
the scenery. I had admired it a thousand 
times before, but it had never inspired me 
with such peculiar feelings. “'There was 
not a breath to curl the blue wave,” which 
reflected the lofty hills in all their majesty. 
No sound of humanity broke the silence of 
nature; not a vessel disturbed the waters; 
and a little rill that dashed noisily down 
the rocks, fell into the river with a gentle 
murmur that soothed the ear. I watched 
the sun sink behind the hills, and hailed the 
moon as she rose smiling to compensate for 
his absence. Her mellow light fell softly 
upon every object, making the water appear 
as one stainless mirror, and revealing as it 
glanced upon the opposite mountains some 
dark cave or gloomy recess where I almost 
fancied I beheld the red man couching. I 
was startled from a train of wild imagina- 
tion by the sound of footsteps on the shore. 
They seemed afar off, but the night was so 
still that a pebble falling in the water sound- 
ed some distance. My dog erected his 
ears, and roused him from his slumber. I 
bid him lie down, and he crouched obedient 
at my feet. The shore at that period was 
often visited by Rafters, rough men with 
whom it was most prudent to have little 
communication. Supposing that a party of 
these fellows were a proaching, i resumed 
my segar. As they plteneed, however, and 
turned the angle of a rock which had con- 
cealed them fron my view, I perceived that 
they were strangers, though not of the de- 
scription I imagined. ‘They walked silently 
on, with as much rapidity as the uneven 
path would permit, while their heavy steps 
broke rudely on the harmony of the night. 

I placed my hand on Sancho’s head, Test 
he should move, and, concealed by the 
friendly tree, watched the conduct of the 


| intruders. As they passed my hiding place, 
| the moon shining full in the face of the one 
| nearest me, revealed a set of handsome but 


agitated features. He was unnaturally pale; 
and, whether from exercise or emotion [ 
knew not, large drops of perspiration roll- 
ed from his brow, for he had taken off his 
hat, and frequently shook from his face the 
dark hair which curled in profusion round 
his head. His companion I could not ob- 
tain a view of. As they passed, my dog 
could not restrain a faint growl; the youn 

man started, “ We are watched,” he said. 
“Pshaw !” returned the other peevishly, and 
they _— on. I suffered them to walk some 
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distance, then cautiously followed them; | 
the noise of their own steps preventing | 


them from hearing mine. Sancho, as if 
aware that he must be silent, came slowly 
behind me. 

I have often thought how awkward I 
should have felt had they turned suddenly 
upon me, and demanded my business. 
They were, however, too hurried, and too 
intent on their errand, to look either to the 
right or to the left, but continued to walk 
for half an hour, the scene each moment be- 
coming more wild, and the mountains more 
gloomy. At leneth they stopped. I step- 
ped behind a large rock, and heard them 
draw a boat to the water, saw them get in, 
push silently off, and with long, but soft 
strokes proceed up the river. 

I was not a little provoked at my folly 
in walking a mile over rough stones, mer ely 
to see two men find their skiff, and go home 
in it. It took me an hour to return to the 
spot whence I had started, and almost as 
long to recover my fishing tackle, which, in 
my “haste to quit the rock, I had kicked 
over, and now found entangled in the weeds 
which grew around the stones. So much 
for curiosity, said I, as I pricked my fingers 
till they bled in disentangling the hooks. 
At last my arrangements were completed, 
and I proceeded “homeward. I looked at 
my watch, and was surprised to find that 
my adventure had detained me till near 
midnight. [ had turned from the river, and 
was climbing a steep ascent that led to my 
farm, when a low and smothered cry of 
“help” startled me. It was repeated, and 
seemed to proceed from the river. [ran to 
the banks, but saw or heard nothing. After 


waiting some moments, all being quiet, I | 


turned away in the hope that it was some 
frolic of the Rafters. I had scarcely 
reached my house when louder cries of 
“help, murder,” sounded along the silent 
shores. I called my servants, W ho got out 
the boat, and we set off in pursuit ‘of the 
murderers. We thought that we heard the 
dashing of oars in the water below us; we 
followed the sound; we seemed to come 
near them, as we heard a sound as of strug- 
gling, but there was no voice. We follow- 
ed rapidly: all was still for many moments, 
when the loud shriek of a man, a man in 
mortal agony, thrilled our hearts. It ceased, 
and was never repeated. The rocks faintly 
echoed the dreadful cry, and the scenery 
again slept in tranquillity. I thought that f 
distinguished the moanings of a woman; 
but it might have been but the sighing of 
the night breeze. We continued the pur- | 


suit till fatigue obliged us to retur Dy nor 
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could we find a clue to guide us throug! 
the mystery. All our inquiries were un- 
satisfactory; no person had been seen—no 
person was missing—it was all dark and 
incomprehensible. The ensuing day, ac- 
companied by my brother, I retraced my 
evening walk; we saw the place where the 
boat had been concealed, and determined 
to search farther up the river. We did so, 


_and had proceeded nearly two miles hen 





it proved to be a mourning ring. 


diamond of some value. 


we observed the trace of a violent struggle 
on the beach. ‘The print of men’s feet was 
impressed deep in the sand; and there was 
an appearance, for some yards, as if some- 
thing heavy had been dragged along. As 
we were examining the place, some “object 
glistening in the sun caught my eye; ! 
picked it up, and clearing it tfrom the sand, 
It was 
simply a band of black velvet, fastened bya 
It seemed to have 
dropped off in consequence of some strug- 


gle, for the velvet was torn and twisted. 
Here was evidence of foul play; but who 





were the authors of it, or their victim, 
seemed alike concealed forever. As I was 
making these reflections, I perceived on a 
bush near me, what appeared to be a rem- 
nant of a lady’s lace veil; and further on, 
there lay upon the white blossoms of a thorn 
along Auburn Ringlet. 1 raised it from 
the thorns that caught and retained it. It 
curled in soft graceful rings, but its fairness 


was defaced, for it was stained with blood. 


I carefully preserved these relics, hoping 


that they might one day lead to a discovery 


of thecrime. But time passed on. 


It was 
ten years alter this incident, I had become 
a husband, a father, and an old fashioned 
man, when going to New York, there came 


“on board the same vessel the young man 


whose steps I had watched on the river 
shore. ‘The instant I beheld, I recognised 
that pale countenance, and those clusteri ing 
locks. He was very thin, and it was evi- 


dent that it was not the hand of time so 
much as of affliction, which had robbed him 


of his bloom. I sought his acquaintance, 


| which he readily granted me, and before we 


arrived at the city, we were (to all appear- 


ance) excellent friends; indeed, could 1 
have banished my dark suspicions from my 
mind, it would have been impossible to have 


| resisted the grace of his manner, or the fas- 


_cination of his language. 


He possessed a 
mild dignity which created respect, and a 
gentle benevolence which inspired affection. 
When he thought himself unobserved, his 
face grew dark, and it expressed the great- 


est melancholy. Butif any one approach- 





_ ed, he roused himself, and ‘shook it off in- 
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stantly. I saw much of him at New York, 
and when [ left the city I invited him to 
visit me. “I reside,” I said, “on the east 
bank of the Hudson, at the entrance of the 
Highlands.” As I spoke I fixed my eyes 
on his face; but read nothing there. He 
consented to be my guest; and as I parted 
from him, I said to myself—after all, L only 
saw by moonlight. 

At the appointed time Henry Cleighton 
arrived. He soon won the hearts of my 
household—he became the favourite play- 
mate of the children—the kind friend of 
my wife, and to myself he was an instruc- 
tive and pleasing companion. He had been 
my guest more than a week ere | could 
summon resolution to execute my long 
planned scheme. I feared to unmask him, 
if the candour, gentleness and benevolence 
he daily exhibited, were indeed assumed. 
Accident however led me on. 

One fine day, Cleighton proposed a walk. 
I led him to the river shore, and visited my 
old fishing seat. I guided him to the place 
where the boat had been moored. He con- 
versed calmly. I went on till we came to 
the fatal spot. It was not adapted to 
scenes of blood: a stream had worn its si- 
lent way through the rock; its sides were 
thickly shaded by wild laurel, whose beau- 
tiful blossoms were now peeping from their 
dark green leaves. As the eye followed 
the windings of the clear stream, it seemed 
to lead to the sequestered retreat of some 
fairy, or mountain spirit. A large clump 
of thorn bushes grew aside of the rill, and 
it was there I had found the evidences of 
guilt. To that spot I now led Henry Cleigh- 
ton; he appeared a little restless; com- 
plained of weariness, and sat down on one 
of the large stones. After a long pause, I 
said, “ would I never had seen this accursed 
place.” Cleighton looked surprised. “It 
was on this shore,” I continued, “that I 
once heard a fellow creature cry for aid, and 
could not aiford it to him.” “ What speak 
you of,” asked Cleighton calmly. I related 
to him the adventure. He heard me with 
an unchanging countenance, until I men- 
tioned the ring and hair; then methought 
for a moment his brow blanched. “ Did 
you see the man’s face he inquired; 
“Ves,” L answered, “as distinctly as I now 
see yours.” “ Would you know him were 
you to see him again®” “I knew him the 
moment I saw him,” I returned, fixing my 
eyes on his. Hearose, and proudly erect- 
ing his tall person, said, with cool dignity, 
“and you suspect me?” My silence an- 
swered him. “It is even so,” he continued: 
“ Listen to me, not as one who pleads for 
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himself, but as an unbiassed stranger. You 
meet a man who resembles a face which 
ten years before you saw, for an instant, 
by the uncertain light of the moon; and 
this man you pronounce a murderer.” 
“Nay, Cleighton,” I said, “I have locked 
my suspicions in my own breast. If I have 
wronged you, pardon me; I can only say 
the resemblance struck me immediately, 
while your melancholy added to my suspi- 
cion.” “Must a man commit murder to be 
melancholy? said he bitterly. “Think 
you, if my hands were bloody [ would visit 
the spot where [ had stained them. But 
enough—I pardon your injustice—Fare- 
well,” and, with hasty strides, he left me. 
I returned, melancholy and perp:exed. His 
agitation might have been produced by 
conscious innocence or conscious guilt; 
which, I could not determine. 

In the evening of that day I was shocked 
to behold the object of my thoughts carried 
in by my servants, pale and senseless. 
They had found him lying at the bottom of 
a high rock, from which he had apparently 
fallen. He was mangled by the sharp 
stones on which he had struck, and his face 
was already distorted with the agonies of 
approaching dissolution. Every remedy and 
attention was bestowed upon him. He 
opened his eyes, and beholding me, started ; 
then raising himself up with more strength 
than we thought he possessed, he wildly de- 
manded the tress of hair. It was given 
him. He pressed it to his lips, and a tear 
found its way to his distended eyes; but 
when he saw the blood that stained if, 
madness dried the kindly moisture. “It is 
his blood,” he cried, “his heart’s best blood,” 
and he laughed hellishly. “Ingrate,” he 
continued, in a more subdued tone, “on 
that cold bleeding bosom did she choose to 
pillow her dying head, when mine was 
bursting to receive her. But they are dead. 
No one saw it, but the blue sky and those 
who did it; none live to tell it.” In this 
manner he continued to rave till the words 
died on his lips, and he expired holding the 
ringlet to his heart. 

We followed him silently to his lonely 
grave. The spot was long avoided by the 
peasants, and many a ghost story has taken 
its rise from this occurrence; but it has 
long since faded from their minds, and is 
only remembered by some old man like 
myself, who loves to tell long stories. 


“ After all,” said the young lady, who 
with difficulty had waited the conclusion, 
“after all, love was the very basis of the 
story: it is plain that Cleighton loved 
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hopelessly, and was rendered desperate.” 
“Nothing of which is mentioned in my 
story; but I perceive the slightest hint 
will cause the youthful imagination to 
rove,” answered the old gentleman, rather 
nettled. | 

There was among our group a lady who 
from her appearance had arrived at the fa- 
tal age of old maidism. 

Indeed, her close gown and plain muslin 
cap proclaimed she was an old maid; yet 
many young ones would have done wisely 
to have copied her manners. As I looked 
at her dark intelligent eyes, and placid open 
brow, I wished it was her turn to speak. | 

Next her sat an old bachelor, but no ray | 
of cheerfulness illumined his face. He was | 
still handsome, though grief seemed to | 
have united with time in shading his fea- | 
tures. The storms of heaven had passed | 
over him, and their lightnings scathed him 
as they passed. When reminded that we || 
were waiting his pleasure, he said with 
a mournful smile, you have often rallied | 
me on my unsocial life; prepare to hear | 
the reasons which keep me an 





| 


j 


OLD BACHELOR, 


i 


T need not inform you that Lam an Eng- | 
lishman. I was born in a pleasant village | 
fifty miles distant from London, in which 
my father was the most important man ex- 
cepting the lord of the manor, who was his 
intimate friend; though never were two 
men so dissimilar. 

Mr. Welworth was proud of his birth, 
ostentatious of his wealth, and of a stern, 
unforgiving temper; yet he possessed strong 
feelings; but he valued himself upori his 


firmness, which, however, too often rose to | 
ebstinacy. Two daughters adorned his | 


home. ‘The eldest, Clara, was surpassingly 
beautiful; but her mind and temper too 
much resembled her father’s. ‘The young- 
est, my Maria, was totally different; her 
beauty, like her character, was of a softer 


cast. Her snowy skin, fair hair, and eyes | 


that spoke of heaven, were to me more at- 
tractive than the brilliant charms of Clara. 


At the period from which [ date this story, | 


and the sorrows of my life, I had attained 
my twentieth year, and Maria was scarce 
sixteen. In compliance with my urgent re- 


quest, my father had procured me a com- | 


mission in the regiment. Never shall 
I forget the vain, but rapturous feeling I 
experienced, when I first surveyed myself 
in regimentals, and how I hastened to ex- 
hibit them before Mr. Welworth’s mansion; 





THE HISTORY OF AN 


or the fond admiration with which Maria 
in our stolen evening walk, gazed on her 
young soldier. These secret interviews 
were often repeated, for as yet, we dared 


not tell our love. I will pass over this pe- 


riod. Alas! we “ loved not wisely, but too 
well.” When I had sacrificed Maria’s peace 
and my own honour to the selfishness of 
passion, I determined to repair to her fa- 
ther, and implore his consent to our union, 
never permitting myself to doubt the readi- 
ness with which it would be given. I ar- 
rived too late: Mr. Welworth had depart- 
ed for the north on urgent business, and } 


_ was obliged to defer my suit till his return. 


While I was impatiently counting the 
hours, military business called me to Lon- 
don. I had been in the metropolis but a 
few days, when my regiment was suddenly 
ordered abroad; no delay was allowed; I 
had not even permission to see Maria, or 
take a personal farewell of my parents. I 
could only write to her, conjuring her to be 
faithful to her engagements, promising te 
return as speedily as my honour would per- 
mit; and using every argument to console 
her, I bade her adieu. ‘To my parents I also 


_ wrote, informing them of my attachment to 


Maria, and entreating them to watch over 
her as their child. These duties performed, 
I departed for the port whence we were to 
embark. I had ample time for reflection, 
as our voyage, though safe, was long, and 
my thoughts were constantly recurring to 
my native village—to Maria, sad and lone- 
-ly—or looking gloomily forward to the 
long, perhaps eternal separation we were 
doomed to. But brighter thoughts would 
sometimes cheer me. Reclining on the 
' deck while a brilliant moon lighted up the 
calm sea, I often fell into waking dreams, 
and imagined myself returning rich and 
_henourable to Maria and happiness. Half 
of my vision was realized. After an ab- 
sence of five years, I succeeded to the es- 
tate of a distant relative, and finding an 
opportunity of retiring from the service 
with credit, I returned to England with an 
honourable name, but a heart torn with a 
_ thousand apprehensions. 

Among the first letters I had received 
from my father, he mentioned Mr. Wel- 
-worth’s disapprobation of my union with 
his daughter, and that Maria, with a firm- 
ness that astonished her friends, had ex- 
| pressed her fixed determination never to 
_ become the wife of any other man. In con- 
sequence of this decision, Maria was for- 
_ bidden to write or receive letters from me. 





. This unpleasant intelligence only incited 
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me to greater exertions. I depended on 
Maria’s faithfulness, and endeavoured to 
win that promotion which would render me 
acceptable in her father’s eyes. 

From this time my father dwelt less in 
his letters on the subject dearer to me than 
all others, till at last he ceased to mention 
Maria’s name. I wrote earnestly request- 
ing to hear of her welfare. His answer was 
couched in the tenderest language, but he 
only said of her of whom I longed to hear, 
“ Maria is well.” Soon after the receipt of 
this letter, my father died, but not even a 
parent’s death would have at that period 
excused my abandoning my post. In ha- 
rassing uncertainty I dragged through the 
tedious years. 

At length I seemed to be repaid for all 
my sufferings ; fortune and fame both smiled 
upon me, and I endeavoured, by bright an- 
ticipations, to stifle the fears that rose in 
my mind. We landed. The day was 
closing; but without heeding the hour, I 
hired a chaise, and rapidly travelled to my 
native place. Various emotions filled my 
breast as I approached it. Love had not 
so entirely possessed my heart as to ren- 
der it insensible to the claims of filial af- 
fection; and as I thought of my widowed 
mother, I felt I was a son. The dawn of 
the second morning of my journey broke 
over the well-known hills I had so often 
climbed in my boyhood. At the entrance 
of the village, I dismissed the chaise, and 
walking hastily through the place, was soon 
in the arms of my joyful and astonished 
parent. When the first incoherent expres- 
sions of surprise and pleasure were uttered, 
and we became more composed, I snatched 
up my hat, and pronouncing Maria’s name, 
was departing. My mother would have | 
detained me, but I told her gaily it was 
Maria’s turn, and ere she could reply, I had | 
reached the door of Mr. Welworth’s man- 
sion. Five years of danger and fatigue had 
so altered my appearance, that the gray | 
headed servant who opened the door, did | 
not recognise in the sunburnt man before | 
him the rosy boy who had a hundred times | 
rode upon his back. Supposing me a visi- 
ter on business, for I was too agitated to | 
speak, he ushered me in the study, where | 
Mr. Welworth was seated at his lonely | 
breakfast. Mr. Welworth started up as [I | 
approached. Hate quickened his memory: | 
he knew me instantly. Too anxious to | 
heed his frown and repulsive gesture, I 
eagerly inquired for Maria, and besought 
him to grant mean interview with her. At | 
the mention of that name, the flush that 
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anger had summoned to his brow forsook 
it. He turned to me with an expression of 
face I shall never on and said in a low 
tone of bitter anguish, “seek her in the 
brothel, amidst the infamy to which you 
led her. Would you know more? She, 
who was once my daughter, is now a will- 
ing, nay, a shameless wanton.” I heard no 
farther. When I recovered my senses, I 
found myself in my own house. Desiring 
the attendants to withdraw, I begged my 
mother to unravel this terrible mystery. It 
seemed, from her account, that Maria, be- 
came after my departure each day more 
dejected. In vain did my mother bestow 
on her the tenderest caresses; they only 
called forth the most violent grief. Alas! 
a dreadful secret preyed on the unhappy 
girl; when she found it impossible to con- 
ceal it, she flew to my mother. But bya 
fatality that seemed to pursue us, my mo- 
ther had left home to visit some distant 
friends. Maria hastened home, and unfold- 
ed to her indignant and astonished sister, 
her sorrow and her shame. But who can 
describe the rage of her haughty father? 
With the most bitter curses he drove her 
from the house, and closed his heart and 
his door for ever upon her. Where the 
wretched wanderer found an asylum, my 
mother could not tell. Soon she again 
sought her father’s mercy. Her sister saw 
her not; and Mr. Welworth, with menaces 
and reproaches, spurned his weeping child. 
Here my mother paused; but I insisted ve- 
hemently on hearing all. It was horrible 
to hear—it would be maddening to repeat. 
It was enough. She had been seen the light 
companion of a man of rank. “ Where is 
her child,” I inquired, interrupting the sad 
detail. My mother knew not. “ Where is 
she’ My mother knew not. “But I will 
know,” I said; “there is no wretchedness 
or infamy I will not descend to, to rescue 
her; oh! but for me she would now be 
shining in all the light of purity. Whocan 
tell what extremity of despair drove her to 
vices; perhaps even now she looks with 
weeping eyes to the innocence she has lost. 
From this moment I will devote my life, m 

fortune, to the redemption of this fallen one. 
It is but just—Was I not her destroyerr” 

My mother wept over me, but she did 
not oppose me. 

I went to London, and commenced my 
miserable search; I cannot detail the scenes 
I witnessed. Often have [ turned shudder- 
ing from haunts of horror and guilt, and 
thought, “did her pure soul inhabit there.” 
After many months of fruitless search, I 
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traced the fugitive. I was told she had 
sought refuge in the Magdalen Asylum. 

Blessed tidings! She had not waited to 
be snatched from pollution, but had volun- 
tarily directed her steps to the abode of 
virtue. I determined to see her, to hold 
her once more to my heart, and justify my- 
self to her. To solemnly bestow on her my 
name and fortune, (poor restitution,) then 
bidding her farewell, to seek in other coun- 
tries relief for my wounded heart. 

With these resolutions, I hastened to 
the Magdalen house. The porter seemed 
astonished at ny appearance and inquiries, 
and said he was not allowed to hold con- 
versation with strangers. After much urg- 
ing, he consented to: xo to the room, where 
a committee of the trustees were sitting. 
He returned immediately with an answer 
from the trustees, that it was out of rule to 
admit male visiters. Out of rule! How im- 
pertinent to my wrung heart did this cold 
formality appear. My evident distress 
touched the porter; he ‘consented to bear 
a second message. I followed, and entered 
the apartment with him. Several elderly 
gentlemen were sitting round a table trans- 
acting business. They would have denied 
me entrance, but I rushed forward, and 
impetuously demanded to see Maria Wel- 
worth. Lavowed myself her betrayer, and 
related in a hurried manner our sad history. 
“Tentreat you,” I continued, “to permit 
me to see her; disgraced, polluted, as she 
is, she is still dearer to me than life.” My 
hearers were moved. They sent for one of 
the matrons, and strove to sooth my agi- 
tated feelings. The matron obeyed the 
summons. One of the trustees inquired, 
if Maria Welworth was well enough to see 
afriend? “ Bless you, sir,” said the woman, 
“she died only an hour ago; she is scarce 
cold yet.” My senses failed me for a few 
moments; they afterwards told me that I 
uttered a piercing shriek that caused them 
to tremble. With returning life came a 
faint spark of hope. There might be some 
mistake ; I asked to see the corpse. They 
Jed me to the chamber of death; [ bent over 
the dead, and tried to raise the linen that 
concealed the face, but 1 dared not. The 
matron uncovered it, and revealed the fea- 
tures and form of eit, who, six years before, 
I had seen in all the bloom of youth and 
beauty. But nothing before me recalled 
the pure blushing Maria I had loved. There 
was a faint trace of her innocent smile 
round her mouth, but all the rest was 
stamped with guilt and misery, disease and 
death. C. 











IT WILL DO FOR THE PRESENT. 


THE PROMPTER—NO. IX. 
It will do for the present. 


This common saying does as much mis- 
chief in society, as rum or a pestilence. If 
I hear a man, whether a farmer, a mecha- 
nic, or any other person, often repeat that 
saying, and appear to act from the opinion, 


that it will do for the present, 1 rely onit 


he isa sloven, adrone, or something worse. 
I es knew such a man thrive. 

A young man setting out in life, is in 

haste to be married. He wants a house to 
live in, but is not fully able to build one. 
Yet his pride requires a large showy house. 
At last, between poverty and pride, he de- 
termines to build a large house, but not to 
finish it till he is more able. He sets up a 
large two story house, with four rooms ina 
story—he covers it and paints it: this isa 
showy house—his pride exults to see pas- 
sengers stare at his elegant house: but 
though pride governs the “outside, poverty 
reigns within—he can finish but two rooms, 
half finish one or two more—and lay a loose 
flocr above, to spread his corn upon: this 
elegant mansion Lane then is a granary— 
a corn house: the man and a litter of chil- 
dren below—and rats and mice above: but 
the man says, it will do for the present. 
rue, but the man has but twenty or thirty 
acres of land, or an indifferent trade—his 
family grows faster than his income—he is 
not able to finish his house—the covering 
soon decays and admits water—the house 
falls to pieces—the man is forced poer into 
the wilderness, or he and his children loiter 
about, dependent on the neighbours for sub- 
sistence by day labour. 

I know one of these do-for-the-present- 
farmers, who never effectually repairs his 
fences; but whena breach is made, he fills 
it with a bush that a sheep may remove: 
if a rail is broke, and another is not at hand, 
he takes the next billet of wood, inserts 
one end into the post, and ties up the other 
with elm or hickory bark—he says, this 
will do for the present. His cattle learn 
to be unruly—to remedy the evil, fetters, 
shackles, clogs, yokes, and what he calls 


| pokes, are invented—and his cattle and 


horses are doomed to hobble about their 
pasture with a hundred weight of wood or 
iron machines upon their feet and necks. 
The man himself, in two years, spends 
time enough in patching up his fences and 
making fetters, to make a good effectual 
fence round his whole farm, which would 
want very little repair in twenty years. 
In family affairs, these do-for-the-present- 
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folles double their necessary labour. They 
labour hard to put things out of order, and 
then it requires nearly the same work to 
put them into order again. A man uses an 
axe, a hoe, a spade, and throws it down 
where he uses it; instead of. putting it in 
its proper place, under cover. Exposed to 
the weather, tools do not last more than 
half so long, as when kept housed; but this 
is not all: a sloven leaves the tool where 
he last used it—or throws it down any 
where at random: in a few days he wants 
it again—he has forgot where he left it— 
he goes to look for it—he spends perhaps 
half an hour in search of it, or walks a dis- 
tance to get it: this time is lost, for it 
breaks in upon some other business—the 
loss of this small portion of time appears 
trifling; but slovens and sluts incur such 
losses every day; and the loss of these little 
scraps of time determine a man’s fortune. 
Let the Prompter make a little calculation: 
a farmer, whose family expends one hun- 
dred pounds a year, if he can clear ten 
pounds a year is a thriving man. In order 
to get his one hundred and ten pounds, 
suppose he labours ten hours a day: in this 
case, if he loses an hour every day, in re- 
pairing the carelessness of the day before 
(and every sloven and slut loses more time 
than this, every day, for want of care and 
order) he loses a tenth part of his time— 
a tenth part of his income—tiis is eleven 
pounds. Such a man cannot thrive—he 
must grow poorer, for want of care, of or- 
der, of method. 

So it is with a woman. A neat woman 
who does business thoroughly, keeps things 
in order, with about half the labour that a 
slut employs who keeps things for ever out 
of order. If a pail or kettle is used, it is 
directly made clean, fit for other uses, and 
put in its place. When it is wanted, it is 
ready. Buta slut uses an article and leaves 
it any where, dirty, unfit for use another 
time: by and by it is wanted, and cannot 
be found—* Moll, where did you leave the 
kettle?” “I han’t had the kettle, Nab had 
it last’ —“ Nab, did you have the kettle r” 
“Yes, but it is dirty.” So the kettle is 
found, but it is a half hour’s work to fit it 
for the purpose required; in the mean time, 
the necessary business must lie by. Yet 
this woman says, when she does any thing, 
it will do for the present. 

I have only to add, that I went to church, 
on a late cold Sunday, when a neighbour- 
ing clergyman officiated. He had spoken 
to his fifteenthly, when the clock struck 
one. Kvery man was shivering with the 

cold and shuffling his feet-—the parson took 


~~ 


the hint, and broke off with “this will do 
for the present.” 





From the Philosophical Magazine and Journal. 


Emerald Mines. 


M. Caillaud’s account of his discoveries 
in Egypt will shortly be published in Paris. 
Some time agg he discovered near Mount 
Zabarah, the famous emerald mines which 
were previously known only by the wri- 
tings of the ancient authors, and the stories 
of the Arabs. They had been almost for- 
gotten for a long lapse of time, and were 
totally unproductive to the government of 
the country. They were discovered by 
M. Caillaud nearly in the same state in 
which they had been left by the engineers 
of the Ptolemies. He penetrated into a 
vast number of excavations and subterra- 
neous canals, some of which are so deep 
that 400 men may work in them at once. 
In the mines were found cords, levers, tools 


arrangement of the works afforded every 
facility for studying the ancient process of 
mining. M. Caillaud himself set about 
working the mines, and he has presented 
six pounds of emeralds to Mahommed Ali 
Pashaw. In the vicinity of the mines, the 
ruins of a little town have been discovered, 
which in ancient times was probably inha- 
bited by the miners: among the ruins are 
the remains of several Greeco-EKgyptian 
temples with inscriptions. M. Caillaud 
has twice visited Zabarah; during his se- 
cond journey he was accompanied by a 
considerable number of armed men, miners 
and workmen, whom the Pashaw had placed 
under his directions. On his way to the 
emerald mines, the French traveller cross- 
ed one of the ancient routes for the trade 
of India, by the way of Egypt. He ob- 
served stations, enclosures tor the union 
and protection of caravans, cisterns, &c. 
M. Caillaud learnt from the Arabs of the 
tribes of Ababdeh and Bycharyn, that this 
road led to the ruins of a very extensive 
town, on the banks of the Red Sea, situated 
about the 24th degree of latitude, near the 
mountain of Elbé. This town has since 
been visited by MM. Belzoni and Bitche, 
and will probably be better described by 
them than by M. Caillaud. On the banks 
of the Red Sea, the traveller discovered a 
mountain of sulphur, on which some dig- 
gings had been made; in the neighbour- 
hood of this mountain, traces of volcanic 
eruptions were observable, and a quantity 








of puzzolane and other igneous substances 


of various kinds, vases, and lamps; and the ° 
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were found. M. Caillaud carefully ob- 
served the mountains which separate the 
Nile trom the Arabian Gulf, as well as the 
calcareous tracts of ground, and chains of 
mountains between the Nile and the Oasis, 
which all belong to the primitive soil. Here 
he examined several ancient Egyptian 
structures, and others of more modern 
date; he discovered several very ancient 
vaults, thermal springs, &c, Among the 
Greek and Latin inscriptions which he met 
with in his excursions, was one containing 
70 lines, and about 9000 letters; it is more 
copious by at least one-fifth than the Greek 
inscription on the Rosetta stone. By dint 
of vast patience and labour, M. Caillaud 
succeeded in copying this inscription in 
three days. Though it is of recent date 
compared with the Rosetta monument, 
since it belongs to the age of the emperor 
Galba, it presents some new and curious 
facts relative to the internal administra- 
tion of Egypt. M. Caillaud returned last 
year to Paris, bringing along with him a 
vast number of drawings, notes, and an- 
tiques, found principally in the hypogea of 
Thebes, &c. ‘These treasures have been 
purchased by the French government. The 
antiques are deposited in the cabinet of 
medals and antiques of the king’s library, 
and the drawings will be engraved and 
published with descriptions in two vols. 
folio. M. Caillaud has again set out for 
Egypt. In November last he was at Bony- 
Souey, 25 leagues from Cairo. He was 
about to depart for the Fayoum, and to 
proceed towards the Oasis of Sivah. He 
must ere this have made many new and 
interesting observations. At a quarter of 
a league from one of the pyramids of Sak- 
karah, he descended into a hypogeum sa- 
cred to the deity Apis, where he found, in 
a kind of labyrinth, several bulls embalmed 
and preserved like mummies. 

It should be remarked, that M. Belzoni 
had performed the same journey not long 
before; and perhaps had discovered this 
same sepulchre of Apis, in company with 
Mr. Beechey (son of Sir William, the pain- 
ter), whose name the French writers most 
unpardonably mangle, by writing it Bitche! 


Discovery of Cicero’s Treatise De Re- 
publica. 


The following letter, dated December 
93, 1819, from the principal librarian of the 
Vatican to the Pope, giving an account of 
the discovery of Cicero’s treatise de Repub- 
lica, has excited great expectation; and 
thongh the writer may be too sanguine as 








DISCOVERY OF THE LOST BOOKS OF CICERO DE REPUBLICA. 


to the possibility of deciphering the whole, 
there can be little doubt that what is ac- 
tually gained will be a valuable addition to 
classical literature. 

(cory.) 

“ Most blessed Father, first kissing your 
sacred foot, I have the honour and satis- 
faction to inform your beatitude, that my 
studies in the Vatican library, in which | 

reside through your sovereign clemency, 
oom been encouraged by signal success.— 
In two rewritten codices of the Vatican, I 
have lately found some lost works of the 
first Latin classics. In the first of these 
MSS. I have discovered the lost books De 
Republica of Cicero, written in excellent 
letters of the best time, in three hundred 
pages, each in two columns, and all fortu- 
nately legible. The titles of the above 
noble subject, and of the books, appear in 
the margin; and the name of Cicero, as 
author of the work, is distinctly legible. 
A composition of the middle ages having 
been again written upon this MS. the ori- 
ginal pages have been misplaced, and even 
mutilated; notwithstanding this, a great 
part remains. The moral and _ political 
philosopher, the legislator, the historian, 
the antiquary, and the lover of pure lati- 
nity, will naturally expect, with impa- 
tience, the publication of this important 
work of Cicero, so long lamented as lost. 
I shall lose no time in preparing it for 
press, and in submitting it to your holiness’ 
inspection. ‘Ihe other rewritten codex 
presents various and almost equally pre- 
cious works. It is singular that this M8. 
contains some of the same works which f 
discovered and published at Milan, and | 


have here found what there was wanting. 


I perceived this at first sight, not only from 
comparing the subject, but also from the 
handwriting, which is precisely the same 
as that of the Milan MS, 

“The contents are—1. The correspon- 
dence between Fronto and Marcus Aure- 
lius, before and after he was emperor. 
This is an instructive, affectionate, and 
very interesting collection; the first and 
second books, containing epistles to M. 
Aurelius, were published from the Milan 
MS.; that now found in the Vatican con- 
tains the third, and fourth, and fifth books, 
as well as the supplement to the second, 
and some other works by Fronto, in Latin 
and Greek.—2. The fine commentary of 
the inedited scholiast on Cicero, begun to 
be published by me at Milan, and now to 
be increased by five other orations, with 
the supplements to those already printed 
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D’ETOURVILLE’S JOURNEY THROUGH AFRICA. 


at Milan.—83. A fragment of an oration 
by Q. Aurelius Symmachus, with the sup- 
plement of two by the same author, already 
published by me.—4. The supplements to 
the Homily, or Gothico-Ulphilan Commen- 
tary, a portion of which was also found at 
Milan, together with an essay of Ulphilas. 
‘These valuable works, mixed into two vo- 
umes, which were taken for writing parch- 
ment in the middle ages, were sent partly 
to Rome and partly to Milan, from the con- 
vent of St. Columbanus at Bobbio. They 
will now be again united in a Roman edi- 
tion of them, which I shall lose no time in 
publishing. I will not now request your 
attention, most blessed father, te some other 
lragments of those same codices, though 
they are worthy of publication. May I be 
permitted to express my joy, &c. 
(Signed ) “ AncELo Mat, 
“First Librarian to the Vatican.” 


Cicero composed his Republic (to which 
the above letter refers,) in imitation of 
Plato. It is alluded to and quoted by St. 
Augustin, Lactantius, and others. The 
fragments that have come down to us were 
published by M. Bernardi, in two volumes, 
12mo. 1807, with a dissertation on the pro- 
gress of the arts and luxury of the Ro- 
mans, 


The Interior of Africa. 


The marquis d’Etourville, who is at pre- 
sent in Africa on matters of private busi- 
ness, intends, on his return to France, to 
publish some interesting notices relative to 
natural history, a science wherein he has 
made numberless discoveries, and such as 
well deserve the attention of the learned. 
He has recently forwarded certain memo- 
randa which he made during his long cap- 
tivity, of which the following is a very brief | 


Ir 

' M. d’Etourville emigrated from France 
to Spain in 1790; he there commenced a 
course of medical studies, and afterwards 
resided some time in Lisbon, taking les- 
sons in that science. From Lisbon he re- 
paired to the isle of St. Thomas, situated 
under the equator, at the extremity of the 
Gulf of Guinea. He remained some years 
in this island, whence occasionally he made 
excursions into the western regions of 
Africa. In one of these, he fortunately 
cured some dangerous wound under which 
the Manicongo, a prince of the country, 
was suffering. Having thereby gained the 





favour of the prince, he attended him in 
an expedition or journey more than four | 
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235 
hundred leagues in the interior of the con- 
tinent. 

In the course of this peregrination, M. 
d’Etourville traced on a map the western 
lines of the lake Aqualinda, respecting 
which, till then, no certain information had 
been obtained. He likewise ascertained 
with precision the geographical route of 
the Zaire, with its sources, and the lakes 
it forms in its progress. 


In a journey which he undertook in 1800, 
M. d’Etourville was taken prisoner by a 
wandering tribe of Gijas, who are canni- 
bals. Whatever common fame has report- 
ed of their ferocity, is no, exaggeration. 
They make war to devour their prisoners; 
and it is certain, as Depper relates, that 
human flesh is sold in their markets. The 
blood which they draw from the veins of 
their living victims, is to them a delicious 
beverage. M. d’Etourville remained fif- 
teen months among these barbarians. All 
his companions were devoured; and he 
must have shared the same fate, had he. 
not been so fortunate as to cure a broken 
arm of the favourite mistress of the chief 


of the horde. 


Compelled to be in the train of this troop. 
of Gijas, he ranged through an extent of con- 
tinent from the country of the Auriscans to 
Hulla, when he escaped from their hands. He 
then proceeded to a province south of the 
western mountains of the moon, at a small 
distance from what he considers as the 
real sources of the Nile. Hereabout he 
fixes the empire of Droglodo, unknown at 
present, but far more civilized than the cir- 
cumjacent regions. ‘The politics of the go- 
vernment, according to M. d’Etourville, 
bear a strong resemblance to the Chinese, 
and the civilization of the Droglodians 
must be traced to a very remote source. 
The merchants of Droglodo go, once a 
year, authorized by their government, to 
meet the Abyssinian merchants in a nar- 
row passage of the mountain Narcar. They 
convey thither gold dust, musk, pearls, 
precious stones, ivory, gums, and Ethio- 
pian slaves, in exchange for which they re- 
ceive shawls, Indian stuffs, Turkey carpets, 
and salt. | 

In this country M. @’Etourville remain- 
ed about ten years; and, though in a state 
of slavery, he had many opportunities of 
noticing the manners of the people and 
their antiquities. His different observa- 
tions have led him to conclude that the 
Abyssinians, the Nubians, and the ancient 
Egyptians, who built the pyramids, were 
all originally from Droglodo, which he con- 
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ceives to have been the country inhabited | 
in ancient times by the T'roglodytes. 


M. d’Etourville returned to France about | 


the time of the re-establishment of the 
Bourbons; but set out again, in 1814, to 
realize and secure some goods and pro- 
perty in Africa, whence he is expected 
shortly to return, and when the full ac- 
count of his travels may be expected in 
the Journal of New Voyages and Travels. 


Ancient Navigation. 


A discovery was recently made in the 
environs of the Cape of Good Hope, which 
is highly interesting to history. While dig- 
ging a cave, the workmen found the hull 
of an ancient vessel, constructed of cedar, 


which is believed to be the remains of a | 
Phenician galley. If this appropriation be | 
just, there is no longer room to doubt that | 


the bold navigators of Tyre had reached 
the south point of Africa: and if they ac- 
tually gained that point, we may infer that 
they navigated also the Eastern ocean. 


Indian Wild Ass. 
General Sir D. Ochterlony lately de- 


spatched, as a present from the Nawab of | 


Bhawulpoor to governor-general the mar- 
quis of Hastings, a beautiful wild ass, of 
that species called by tne natives Gor 
Rhur. This elegant creature is described 
as being eleven or twelve hands high, of a 
beautiful light fawn or cream colour, with 
long ears, and large black eyes. In dispo- 
sition it is untractable, and in this as well 
as in every other respect excepting the co- 
lour, resembles the zebra. It is said to be 
a complete model of strength, beauty, and 
agility.— Asiatic Mirror. 





On Sounds inaudible by certain Ears. 


At the sitting of the Royal Society of 
London, of June 29th, a paper by Dr. Wol- 
laston was read, entitled, “Qn Sounds in- 
audible by certain Ears.” The author, after 
some introductory remarks, proceeded to 
describe a peculiar insensibility to certain 
sounds in persons not otherwise deaf, 





which he was led to observe by trying dif- | 


ferent modes of diminishing the sense of 
hearing in himself. He found, for exam- 


ple, tiat when the membrana tympani was © 


thrown into a state of tension by external 
pressure by closing the nose and mouth, 
and expanding the chest, the ear was ren- 
dered insensible to grave tones, while its 
sensibility to sharper sounds was not af- 





PECULIARITY IN HEARING, &c. 


fected. In this case all sounds below F in 
the bass cliff were inaudible. 

In the healthy state of the ear, the power 
of discerning low sounds is great, and of 
uncertain limits; but if we attend to the 
opposite extremity of the scale of audible 
sounds, and with a series of small pipes 
exceeding each other in sharpness, observe 
their effects successively upon the ears of 
different persons, we shall find consider- 
able difference in their powers of hearing 
them, and see reason to infer that the sense 
of hearing i in man is more limited than has 
been supposed. ‘The author’s attention 
was particularly called to this circum- 
stance by ebserving a person insensible to 
the sound of a small organ pipe, which, 
with respect to acuteness, was far within 
the limits of his own hearing. By subse- 
quent examination, it was found that this 
person’s hearing terminated at a note four 
octaves above the middle E of the piano- 
forte. Other instances were then referred 
to of the insensibility of certain persons to 
various acute sounds; such as the chirping 
of the grass-hopper, cricket, and sparrow, 
and especially the squeak of the bat, the 
existence of which is unknown to many 
individuals from its being inaudible to them. 
The pitch of this sound was stated to be 
about five octaves above the middle E be- 
fore mentioned. The author fixed the limits 
of his own hearing at six octaves above the 
same note, and stated that from numerous 
trials he was induced to think that the 
interval ofa single note between two sounds 
was sufficient to render the higher note 
inaudible. ‘The range of human hearing 
includes upwards of nine octaves, the whole 
of which are distinctly audible to most ears, 
although the vibrations of the acuter sounds 
are 600 or 700 times more frequent than 
those of the lower; and the author conclu- 
ded by observing that it is very probable 
that other animals are so organized as to 
be able to distinguish sounds still more 

acute, and of course inaudible by human 
ears, and thus to possess what may be con- 
sidered as a new sense. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


The “ American Antiquarian Society” 
was incorperated in November, 1812, by 


an act of the legislature of Massachusetts, | 


for purposes briefly announced in the pre- 
amble to the constitution, as fullows: 

“ Whereas the collection and preserva- 
tion of the antiquities of our country, and 
of curious and valuable productions in art 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


and nature, have a tendency to enlarge the | 
sphere of human knowledge, aid the pro- 
gress of science, to perpetuate the history 
of moral and political events, and to im- 
prove and interest posterity: Therefore, 
be it enacted,” &c. 

The first volume of Archwologia Ame- 
ricana, or Transactions and Collections of 
the American Antiquarian Society, has 
just appeared, in 436 pages octavo, neatly 
printed. We are much pleased with this 
attempt to give something like form and 
durability to the fragments of the early his- 
tory of our country, and to preserve a re- 
cord of the antiquities and monuments of 
the people of other days, the origin of 
which is already forgotten, and which are 
themselves fading away, under the dilapi- 
dations of time, assisted by the rapid pro- 
vress of settlement and cultivation. We 
copy entire the preface to the work, and 
propose hereafter, to make some brief ex- 
tracts from the interesting contents of the 
volume. [ Mat. Intel. 


THE PREFACE. 


The utility of public institutions formed 
for the express purpose of preserving va- 
luable remains of ancient time, and of af- 
fording a safe repository for the discove- 
ries which have resulted from the re- 
searches of scientific and inquisitive men, 
has been fully tested by the experience of 
the old world. 

The persuasion that a national institu- 
tion of a similar nature would be promo- 
tive of the interests of science, literature, 
and the arts, in the United States, gave 
rise to the American Antiquarian Society. 
[ts origin and design are clearly stated in 
the introductory part of this volume. Its 
success has thus far exceeded the humble 
expectation of its founders; and the pros- 
pect of its increasing usefulness encourages 
the continued efforts of its friends. , 

In addition to the munificent donations 
of the president, the bequest of the late re- 
verend and learned Dr. Bentley has en- 
larged the library of the society by nine 
hundred volumes of the works of distin- 
guished German authors, by copies of some 
of the best works printed in New England, 
and by a variety of rare and valuable ma- 
nuscripts in the Persian, Arabic, and other 
languages: and has also greatly enriched 
their cabinet. 

Individual members are daily sending 
to the society books and articles of curio- 
sity, which will be interesting to posterity. 
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tures, regularly forward to the library all 
laws and resolves passed by them; and 


there is reason to expect that a complete 


series of similar acts will, in future, be re- 
ceived from each state in the union. Then 
the writer of history, and all individuals, 
disposed to examine the legislative code of 
the respective governments, may find the 


whole collection in the archives of the so- 


ciety. 

It is presumed that the proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society have 
siven a stimulus to the researches into the 
monuments, yet to be found, in the north- 
western section of our country. 

The greater portion of the original arti- 
cles given in this publication consists of 
descriptions of these works. ‘These were 
all communicated to the president of the 
society in the form of letters, and most of 
them were written with the haste and care- 
lessness common toan epistolary correspon- 
dence. In these letters, important infor- 
mation was blended with much irrelative 
matter; and the publishing committee, at 
the expense of time and labour, was 
obliged, on their own judgment and re- 
sponsibility, to select the parts which they 
deemed most worthy of public inspection. 

The interesting and valuable communi- 
cations of Caleb Atwater, esq. of Circle- 
ville, Ohio, are presented to the perusal of 
the intelligent and candid reader, under 
the disadvantages above mentioned. They 
were originally the hurried productions of 
a professional man, constantly engaged in 
various branches of business; the first, and 
the only draughts, were sent to the society. 
The distance of the author from the place 
of publication, rendered it impracticable to 
forward to him either the written copy or 
the printed proof sheets, for his revisal and 
correction. The committee regret the mis- 
takes in names of places, and other errors, 
which have unavoidably occurred from 
reading letters not written in a manner 
the most legible; but the mistakes and er- 
rors, it is believed, are not important, nor 
more numerous than might have been ex- 
pected under existing circumstances. 

More recent examination has confirmed 
an opinion previously formed, that the 
works described in this publication were 
erected by a race of men widely different 
from any tribe of North American Indians 
known in modern times. It is also made 
probable that this ancient people emigrated 
from Asia, made their first settlement 
around the waters of our northern lakes, 








The national, and most of the state legisla- 


followed in their progress southwest the 
| streams and rivers which empty into the 
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Gulf of Mexico, leaving, in every place of 
their residence, traces of the degree of their 
civilization and improvement. If the sup- 
position be admitted, that the descendants 


of this people established the empires of 


Mexico and Peru, it will be acceded, that 
their attainments in civilized life, and in 
the arts and sciences, at the conquest of 
the country by the Spaniards, were not 
greater, when compared with their ances- 
tors on the Mississippi, than those which 
man usually makes in the path of refine- 
ment during the period which must have 
elapsed. 

Our knowledge of this singular nation is 
as yet verylimited. Dr. Robertson justly ob- 
serves, “It is extremely difficult to procure 
satisfactory information concerning nations 
while they remain uncivilized. ‘To discover 
their true character under this rude form, 
and to select the features by which they are 
distinguished, requires an observer possess- 
ed of no less impartiality than discern- 
ment.” If it be thus difficult to take the 
picture of the living man, what must be 
the labour of drawing a portrait of him from 
the works of his hands, which for ages have 
been mouldering away? But, nil desperan- 
dum. Researches are now making through 
the western country with renewed vigour, 
and new discoveries are daily made. 

The indefatigable Mr. Atwater is zea- 
lously pursuing his inquiries; and, in a 
letter recently received, he gives addi- 
tional promise of a successful result of his 
labours. “I continue,” says he, “to re- 
ceive, by every mail, specimens of mine- 
rals, and drawings of ancient works, ac- 
companied by descriptions of them; speci- 
mens of something either curious or valua- 
ble, relative to the natural history or anti- 
quities of this country. The objects them- 
selves are numerous all over this great 
secondary region. It is, indeed, nothing 
but one vast cemetery of the beings of past 
ages. Man and his works, the mammoth, 
tropical animals, the cassia tree and other 
tropical plants, are all found here, reposing 
together in the same formation. By what 
catastrophe they were overwhelmed and 
buried here in the same strata, I know not, 
unless it was the general deluge. 

“Rocks containing the most lively im- 
pressions of tropical plants will soon be in 
my possession, through the kindness of E. 
Granger, esq. of Zanesville. ‘The impres- 
sions of the trunk, branches, leaves, and 
even blossoms, of the cassia, have been dis- 
covered, drawn, and described by him. 
These impressions are perfect, lively, and 
distinct, on the sandstone.” 








938 ORCHARD GRASS AND CLOVER. 


Should the present work meet with pub- 
lic patronage, as materials are fast accu- 
mulating, a second volume may soon be 
published, under the auspices of the so- 
ciety. 

Worcester, June 20, 1820. 
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FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Union of Orchard Grass and Clover. 


Culpepper Court House, Sept. 1°, 1820. 

Mr. Skinner—In your last number, a 
Farmer requests information respecting the 
union of Orchard Grass with Clover, &c. 
and having myself for about 20 years fol- 
lowed the system, I will with pleasure 
offer my experience respectingit. Perhaps 
there are no other two grasses that can be 
sown together with so great advantage.— 
By their union I am convinced that the 
crop is nearly double what it would be if 
either were sown separately; they grow 
and flourish well together, come to matu- 
rity about the same time, and clover is 
supported from falling by the uncommon 
strength of the orchard grass. The com- 
mon red clover* and orchard grass are 
among the earliest of all grasses; they suit 
admirably together if properly managed; 
they should be sown on inclosed lots, and 
never be pastured, or the tender clover will 
soon be destroyed by the treading of the 
beasts, and even the crop of orchard grass, 
though uncommonly hardy, will thereby be 
greatly diminished. [ commonly commence 
cutting and feeding from my lots in April, 
when the grass gets up to about 12 or 18 
inches; one acre affording a sufficiency of 
green food for 8 or 10 head of horses or cat- 
tle from that time until frost. From the 
conveniences and advantages to be derived 
from lots like these, is it not wonderful 
they are not more common? The ground 
to be sown in orchard grass and common 
red clover, should be well manured and 
ploughed deep in November; let it lay un- 
disturbed until March following, then as 
early in that month as the weather will 
admit, give another dressing of manure, 
cross plough and harrow the ground until 
it is well pulverized; this done, mix a half 
bushel of orchard grass seed with a bushel 
of plaister, which sow on one acre; then 3 
quarts of clover seed in as much more plais- 





* There is a sort of grass called Sappling 
Clover, much like the red, only that it comes 
later; a union with it and timothy no doubt 
would answer well, they being matured about 
the same time, 
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GRADUATES AT PRINCETON. 


ter, and sow it likewise; give the ground 
a light harrowing to cover the seed. Oats 


might be sown and ploughed in before the 


seed is sown; but I would prefer omitting | 


the oats, as from their growth they are apt 
to smother the young grass; should weeds 
put up, they should be drawn up, and the 
grass while young be kept clean. 

About 12 bushels of orchard grass seed 
will be sent to Mr. William A. Knox, mer- 
chant, Fredericksburg, in the course of a 
few weeks. Persons wishing to be sup- 
plied can be furnished at $3.50 per bushel, 
by leaving their orders with that gentle- 
inan. A CuLreprer Farmer. 
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COMMENCEMENT. 


The anniversary commencement of the col- 
lege of New Jersey was held at Princeton on 
the 27th ult. when the following young gentle- 
men, alumni of the college, were adimitted to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, viz. 

James W. Alexander, Caleb H. Andruss, Ri- 
chard Bard, James Bayard, Samuel I. Bayard, 
George W. Blight, William Brearly, Alexander 
Brown, John T. Brown, Orlando Brown, Zebu- 
lon Butler, William M. Carter, Thomas Cham- 
bers, Clement Cox, George W. Crawford, John 
S. Donnell, James C. Finley, William P. Finley, 
John V. Garritson, James N. Gholson, Henry 
W. Green, Daniel Haines, Jeptha Harrison, Wil- 
liam Ludwell Hodgson, James B. Hyndshaw, Al- 
tred Iverson, Edward N. Kirk, Wm. G. Krebs, 
Harvey Lindsly, Ebenezer Mason, George W. 
Massey, Alexander Mazyck, Province M‘Cor- 
mick, Hugh Patten, Henry M. Read, George B. 
Rodney, Alison Ross, Cornelius C. Suydam, Ed- 
ward H. Swayze, Samuel K. Talmage, Edward 
Thomas, William Walker, Benjamin Ward. 

The following gentlemen alwmni of the col- 
lege were admitted to the second degree in the 
arts, viz. 

George W. Jacobs, David M. Magie, Benja- 
min Ogden, Jacob L. Baldwin, William B. Bar- 
ton, John H. Van Court, Charles S. Stewart, 
Eli W. Caruthers, John Pierce, Bowes R. M‘Il- 
vaine, Charles P. M‘Ilvaine, Hon. John W. Wal- 
ker, John A. Taylor, Amzi Babbit, William H. 
Sloan. 

The Rev. William C. Brownlee, A. M. of Glas- 
gow University, was admitted ad eundem. 

The honorary degree of Master of Arts was 
conferred on— 

The Rev. Jacob Green, of Queen’s College. 

Rev. John C. Baker, pastor of the Lutheran 
church at Germantown, Penn. 

Mr. Robert B. Croes, of Queen’s College. 

George Waldburg, of Georgia. 

Commodore Charles Stewart, of the United 
States navy. 

Lieutenant Robert F. Stockton, do. do. 

The degree of Doctor in Divinity was con- 
ferred on— 

The Rev. Conrad Speece, of Virginia. 

Rey. George Burden, of London. 
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Rev. John Phillip, of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The degree of Doctor of Laws, was conferred 
on the honougable Robert Goodloe Harper, of 
Maryland, and on William Johnson, esq. of New 
York. 

Princeton, Sept. 29th, 1820. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAT. 


We have in our hands a regular file of the Ma- 
drid “ Gazette of the Government” to the Sth 
of August, and a single number of the date of 
the 29th of the same month, received by the 
schooner Tom, which arrived at this port on 
Thursday last, in a short passage from St. An- 
dero. The important news of a revolution in 
Portugal, and a serious attempt at revolution in 
Paris, brought by this arrival, was given in the 
Philadelphia Gazette of the day before yester- 
day, in translations, a part of which we have 
copied. An arrival at Boston from St. Ubes also 
furnishes information of the event in Portugal, 
and brings two proclamations of the Portuguese 
patriots, which indicate that they are acting in 
the same spirit and upon the same grounds as 
the Spanish liberals. A St. Ubes date of the 
2d ult. mentions, as the latest news from Lisbon, 
that the Portuguese government was treating 
with the army, the prime agents of the revolu- 
tion, and would call a Cortes without delay. 
The Spanish constitution is said to be the choice 
of the troops. 

We are not surprised to find it among the in- 
cidents of this happy vicissitude of Portuguese 
affairs, that the English military commanders 
have been deposed, and all posts held by the 
English transferred to natives. A strong anti- 
pathy has uniformly been felt in Portugal — 
the British, notwithstanding the close political 
union so long maintained between the two go- 
vernments; and the jealousy entertained of the 
rank and authority assigned to British officers, 
may be, we think, enumerated among the causes 
of the revolt of the Portuguese troops. The 
British government has, however, from the situ- 
ation of Portugal, the ability to throw great ob- 
struction in the way of the confirmation of 
their object, particularly if it should not be fa- 
voured by the mass of the nation. We have yet 
to learn the dispositions of the Portuguese peo- 
ple, from whom, judging by the representations 
of travellers, we should think we were not en- 
titled to expect half as much as from the Spa- 
nish, in relation to their own rights and inter- 
ests, and a due sense of the importance of order 
and forbearance. 

No event could tend more to assure the con- 
solidation of the new Spanish system, than the 
establishment of a similar one in Portugal. To 
this quarter, the disaffected of Spain have look- 
ed as to a strong hold and a magazine of re- 
sources; it was the avenue through which fo- 
reign powers could hope to make some impres- 
sion—the apostolic junta, using it as a refuge 
and finding an auxiliary in its government, might 
prove, if not ultimately successful, at least for- 
midable and exceedingly troublesome in the 
prosecution of their aim of counter revolution. 
One of the consequences from the constitutional 
order of things in Portugal, should it prevail, 


iy to which we may look, is the independence of 













































240 SPAIN, 
that kingdom on Brazil; and another—notwith- 
standing the mutual hatred of the Portuguese 
and Spaniards since their scones in the se- 
venteenth century—their union under the same 
head. This would be a noble result, and would 
create a power in the peninsula which might 
bid defiance to holy leagues and circular memo- 
rials, of whatever origin and purport. 

We feel no regret nor surprise at the miscar- 
riage of the Parisian plot against the Bourbon 
sway in France. It is not to be seen how that 
country could gain by a change; particularly by 
the transfer of the sceptre to a member of the 
Bonaparte family. A revolution cannot be tem- 
perate there, with so great a ferment of passion 
and division of sentiment. ‘The disposition to 
try the substitution of another rule seems to be 
wanting in the military as well as the civil ranks. 
Those without whose lead every attempt of the 
kind must be futile, the old generals, the chief 
dignitaries military and civil, have the appear- 
ance of being resolutely devoted to the Bourbon 
dynasty. 

In the Madrid Gazette of the 29th August, 
there is nothing of particular interest save the 
account of the conspiracy in Paris. It does not 
even intimate the existence of any disturbance 
in Spain. The Cortes had been occupied during 
the month in discussing and enacting important 
reforms. On the Ist a detailed plan was sub- 
mitted by the secretary of war for the formation 
of seventy-three battalions of ‘active national 
militia.” This militia was, in addition to its re- 
gular duties, to be charged with the suppres- 
sion of the bands of robbers, whose number and 
depredations had engaged the particular atten- 
tion of the Cortes. They are stated to be com- 
posed of men whom the want of employment 
and the wretched penury caused by the former 
government, had driven to desperation. The 
committee on ece¢lesiastical affairs reported on 
the 3d August, that the royal decree allowing 
the secularization of monks, at their will, should 
be extended to nuns. The report was adopted, 
after a curious discussion, for a translation of 
which we will endeavour to find room in our 
next gazette. It has been enacted that the sale 
of the national domains, including the property 
of the inquisition, appropriated to the payment 
of the national debt, shall take place immedi- 
ately. They are valued at eight hundred mil- 
lions of reales. A loan of two hundred millions 
has been opened under the sanction of the 
Cortes. This assembly had taken into consi- 
deration the situation of the hospitals, of which 
the funds appear to have gone into the same 
channels as they did in the time of Gil Blas. It 
was also occupied on “a rural code,” the free- 
dom of the home trade, the regulation of sala- 
ries, and the purification of the administrative 
departments from the corruptions with which 
they abounded. We are sorry to observe that 


it suffers discourses to be read by its members, » 


according to the practice of the French legisla- 
ture. The gazette of the government contains 
all the details of the Neapolitan revolution. 


Don Luis de Onis presented his credentials to 


the regenerated court of Naples on the 2lst 
July. The Spanish ambassador to the French 
court celebrated on the same day, in Paris, the 
opening of the Cortes by a brilliant fete and 
illumination. {.Vat, Gaz. 
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FRANCE AND PORTUGAL. 


Paris, August 20. 

The government has been for some time ad- 
vised of the existence of plots for exciting the 
troops to rebellion. It was assured that the ex- 
cellent spirit which animated the French sol. 
diers would render abortive the projects of some 
individuals, always ready to sacrifice their ho. 
nour and the repose of the country to their pride 
and avarice. The government watched their 
steps. These fools thought it was in their power 
to overturn the throne and the institutions which 
France owes to her king. <A certain number of 
the officers and sergeants of the corps compos- 
ing the garrison of Paris were seduced, and 
some of the royal guard were among the con- 
spirators. 

Last night these officers proposed to go to the 
barracks, to assemble the soldiers, to march 
ayainst the palace of our king, and proclaim as 
sovereign a member of the family of Bonaparte; 
but several of those, who were supposed to be 
seduced by perfidious propositions, informed 
their chiefs without loss of time of the plot which 
was about to be put in execution. The govern- 
ment could no longer delay. The persons con- 
cerned in this criminal conspiracy were arrest- 
ed by the gens d’armes. 

It appears that the plan of the conspirators 
was to get possession of Vincennes, where a fire 
broke out about 3 P.M., but was soon extin- 
guished. This was done it is presumed to create 
confusion, so as to favour a surprise. France has 
a right to expect that this attempt will be pun- 
ished in such a manner as to strike a terror into 
those who, forgetful of their duty and their 
oaths, wish to turn against social order those 
arms intended for its defence. 

The city of Paris enjoys the most perfect 
tranquillity. 

The citizens were apprized at the same mo- 
ment of the existence of the plot, and of the 
imprisonment of its authors. 


Madrid, August 31. 

By an express which has arrived at this court 
from Corunna, which place it left on the 28th inst. 
we learn the following news of the revolution 
of Portugal; that it was commenced in Oporto 
and its provinces by the Portuguese troops, who 
proclaimed the constitution, and whatever the 
Cortes might institute, and their august sove- 
reign Don John the Sixth; that several other 
garrisons had followed this example ; that D. N. 
Barros, a Portuguese colonel of the 9th regi- 
ment of infantry, had taken command of the 
province of Minho, general Wilson, who com- 
manded there having been displaced; that all 
the offices held by the English had been given 


to natives; and finally, that the liberty of 


the nation had been proclaimed at Lisbon, and 
the authorities arrested after some bloodshed. 
This information is confirmed by other express- 
es which have just arrived from Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajos. 
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